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BASIC  NEEDS  IN  PROGRAM  BUILDING-  GIVEN  MORE  THOUGHT 

Economic  Background 

The  world-wide  economic  depression  continued  throughout  the  year  1931. 
Many  counties  and  some  States  had  insufficient  revenue  for  administrative  purposes. 
Bank  failures  and  credit  restriction  added  to  the  damage  done  by  the  193°  drought. 
All  of  these  complexities  threatened  to  undermine  the  whole  economic  structure. 
Dire  necessity  forced  curtailment  of  expenditures  in  many  counties.   The  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  county  agents  in  the  past,  coupled  with  their  ability  to  assist 
farmers  in  adjusting  their  farming  operations  to  meet  the  present  economic  situation, 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  county  commissioners  so  uniformly  have  maintained  the 
work  in  the  counties.' 

There  was  a  decided  trend  toward  the  use  of  more  economic  information  as  a 
basis  for  program  building.  Economic  information  also  was  used  extensively  outside 
the  realm  of  what  is  normally  termed  program  building,  "but  basically  with  the  same 

object! ve. 

DISTRIBUTION:      A  copy  of   this   circular  has  been   sent   to   each  State   extension   director 
agri.'nl  tural  -colJLega  library,    and  experiment-station   library. 
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Outlook  information  on  the  production,  price  trends,  etc.,  of  various'  com- 
modities from  the  State,  national,  and  international  standpoint,  was  generally  used. 
General  outlook  meetings  T.vere  held  in  most'  of  the  States  under  the  direction  of 
economists  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  State  staff,  as  well  as  of  State 
supervisors  and  specialists.   This  information  also  was  extensively  used  in  connec- 
tion with  program  building,  program  adjustment,  economic  conferences,  and  agricultur- 
al-situation mjetings. 

An  extract  from  a  Wyoming  report  gives  methods  and  the  manner  of  checking 
up  on  outlook  results  as  follows:   "A  review  of  the  work  done  by  agents  in  dissem- 
inating outlook  material  shows  that  1,500  copies  of  the  Wyoming  Situation  wore  dis- 
tributed; 17  agents  ran  special  outlook  material  in  their  papers;  13  agents  issued 
circular  letters  to  their  farmers.   In  all  counties,  outlook  material  was  presented 
by  the  county  agent  at  meetings,  and  a  total  of  92  meetings  were  held,  attended  by 
2,546  people.   In  15  counties,  representatives  of  the  State  extension  office  gave 
outlook  material  at  50  meetings  attended  by  2, 7?2  persons.   After  their  experience 
this  season,  a  majority  of  the  agents  feel  that  it  is  advisable  to  give  outlook 
material  in  connection  with  subject  matter,  at  community  meetings,  extension  schools, 
and  round-ups,  rather  than  to  hold  special  outlook  meetings."  Most  of  the  States 
showed  a  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  farm-management  records  and  in  making  sur- 
veys of  farm  business  as  to  volume  and  its  effect  on  labor  income,  enterprise  com- 
binations that  result  in  larger  labor  income,  or  value  of  living  received  from  the 
farm.   In  some  States  there  is  a  tendency  .to  combine,  certain  enterprises  which  havo 
a  bearing  on  both  farm  and  home.   In  several  Stat.o.s  joint  studies  wore  made  of  farm 
management  and  home  management,  designed  to  show  types  of  farm  income  and  ways  in 
which  farm  income  is -reflected  in  the  home,  and  .in  satisfactory  living.   These  find- 
ings served  as  a  basis  for  program  building  .by  joint  committees  of  men  and  women. 

Many  counties  in  a  number  of  States  used  census  data  to  supplement  outlook 
information,  surveys,  and  enterprise  studies  as  a  basis  for  .program  building.   These 
data  Were  especially  valuable  in  depicting  the  need  for  a  live-at-home  program,  or 
a  system  of  farming  that  would  amply  provide  food  to  meet  family  needs  and  feed  for 
livestock.   To  arrive  at  the  food  and  feed  needs  for  a  county,  the  United  States 
per  capita  consumption  was  used  as  a  basis,  or  a  per  capita  or  family  and  farm  need 
budget  was  developed  by  the  State.   Several  States  have  forms  which  arc  used  as  a 
basis  for  assisting  farmers  in  working  out  their  food  and  feed  budget  to  meet  farm 
and  home  needs. 

•*  I:  South  Carolina  and  several  other  Stat  >s,  the  extension  economist  worked 
out  the  food  and  feed  data  for  each  county  in  the  State.  Georgia  made  a  retailer 
.to  consumer  survey  covering  quantity  sold,  cost  to  consumer,  quantity  furnished  by 
local  farmers,  quantity  shipped  out,  etc.   The  value  of  the  food  and  feed  shipped 
into  Georgia  in  excess  of  that  produced  was  $48,919,075.   TMs  survey  pointed  out 
the  opportunity  for  home  production  .and  a  profitable  farming  contest  record  showed 
a  higher  income  for  those  farmers  who  more  nearly  balanced  livestock  production  with 
that  of  crops.   The  contest  idea  held  the  interest -of  the  farmers  and  the  agents  got 
reliable  data  on  costs  of  various  crops  and  profits  derived  from  them.   T  e  contest 
also  yielded  valuable  figures  en  labor  distribution.   Tc  arouse  interest  in  county 
program-building -meetings,  the  amounts  paid  for  purchases  monthly  were  listed  on 
blackboards,  and  a  guessing  contest  as  to  what  commodity  each. column  of  figures 
represented  was  put  on.   "This  drove  the  lesson  home  and  clinched  the  argument,"  as 
the  contest  data  enabled  progressive  farmers  to  visualize  the  possibilities  in 
yields,  varieties,  income,  etc. 
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Thore  was  a  decided  trend  toward  making  enterprise  studies,  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  Massachusetts  report. will  servo  to  illustrate.   "A  most  important 
line  of  work  during  the  'year  has  boon  the  collection  and  analysis  of  facts  and  in- 
formation for  farmers'  groups  that  are  attompting  to  work  out  methods  of  readjust- 
ing their  systems  of  farming  and  marketing  to  meet  changing  market  conditions  and 
secure  maximum  farm  incomes.  "Community,  county,  or  oven  district  groups  may  be  in- 
volved.  Such  work'  includes  the' 'preparation  and  publication  of  a  bulletin  on  the 
onion  situation '  in  the  -'Connecticut  Valley;  surveys  conducted  among  egg  producers, 
retail  storekeepers,  and  egg  handlers;  active  participation  in  an  investigation  by 
•the  City  of  Boston  of  live-poultry  marketing  conditions  in  th:.t  city;  a  survey  of 
the  'Northampton  milk  markets;  studies  of  the  marketing  of  local  market-garden  pro- 
duce; 'and  the  collection  of  information  On  the  results  obtained  by  curtain  coopera- 
tive associations  using  previously  untried  systems  of  merchandizing." 

There  was  a  trend  also  toward  placing  more  emphasis  on  definitely  planned 
result  demonstrations  that  give  the  answer  to  economic  problems  by  illustrating  the 
greater  financial  gain  that  may  bo  obtained  through  adoption  of  the  practices  demon 
strated.  Greater  study  has  boon  given  to  demonstration  record  blanks  which  vary 
from  record  books  to  double-frank  cards,  similar  to  those  used  by  business  concerns, 
on  which  the  farmer  rucords  his  final  figures,  and  returns,  the  card  to  the  agent. 
The  following  extract  illustrates  the  opinion  of  a  number  'of  States  regarding  result 
demonstrations:   "The  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service  emphasizes  the  value 
of  demonstrations,  especially  demonstrations  of  result.  The  system  of  using  demon- 
strations to  bring  out  hotter  practices  in  agriculture  within  the  county  is  continu- 
ing to  bo  of  much  value.   This  is  particularly  true,  since  research  work  and  plot 
work  are  proving  the-  validity  of  many  of  the  recommendations." 

'Conference  Method  Emphasized 

Some  States  had  programs  for  State,  district,  or  soil-type  area  which  wore 
used  as- a  basis  for  county  program  building.   The  tendency,  however,  seemed  to  be 
to  focus  attention  on  some  type  of  county  program  building.   Most  States  had  some 
form  of  advisory  board  or  committee  of  influential  local  peopio  cooperating  with 
the  county  agents  in  developing  or  adjusting  county  programs.*   The  first  step  was 
-.to  make  a  study  of  local  conditions,  considering  them  in  the  light  of  the  general' 
national  and  world-wide  economic  situation.   There  has  boeii  a  decided  effort  on  the 
part  of  extension  workers  to  interest  business  men  and  bankers  in  the  program,  sincl 
they  are  often  the  controlling  factors  in  its  successful  completion. 

"In  Tennessee,  for  the  past  few  years,  there  has  boon  some  interest  and 
desire  on  the  part  of  leaders  to  have  bankers,  under  the  leadership  of  kuy  tankers, 
undertake  the  initiation  of  -'some  banker-farmer  project.   This  year  a  few  counties 
sponsored  -some  phase  of  agriculture  under  such  a  project.  ..County  tours  and,  inspec- 
tion trips' were  made  in  cooperation  with-  key  bankers,  and  field  meetings  -./ore  held 
to  promote  this  work.-  Tho  bust  piece  of  work  was  the  inspection  tour  of  three 
counties  taken  by  about  125  farmers  and  bankers."  Representatives  from  all  farm, 
educational,  and  civic  organizations  wore  invited  to  attend  this  tour.   Some  com-: 
mittees  concerned  with  agriculture  met  with  the  county  agent  to  consider  the  prograr 
as  .a  whole.   Other ' committees  wore  divided  into  enterprise  or  commodity  groups. 
Thes  -  groups;  worked  out  enterprise  programs  which  were,  afterwards  submit  tod  .to  the 
group  as  a 'whole  for  coordination  into  a  workable  program.   There  was  an  iriG-roa.se  ii 
.joint  meetings  of  councils  under  the  direction  of  county  and  home  demonstration 
agents. I-.  These  agents  usually  consider  the  problems  of  interest  to  both  groups  and 
then. consider,  separately  'the  problems  of  the  groups  concerned  with  agriculture  or 
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home  economics,  or  of  the  enterprise  or  commodity  groups.   Afterwards  the  committees 
meet  and  submit  their .recommendations  for  general  approval.   In  some  instances,  spec- 
ialists meet  with  these  groups,  tut  some  persons  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
does  not  foster  the  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  conference  basis,  since  the  group 
expects  the  specialists  to  assume  the  leadership,'  and  the  specialists  in  turn  are 
not  accustomed  to  this  indirect  method  of  procedure.   Through  proper  presentation 
of  enterprise  problems,  and  the  raising  of  questions  relating  to  economic  production, 
orderly  marketing,  etc.,  demonstrators  who  have  actually  solved  these  problems  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  and  specialist  concerned  will  relate  their  experience, 
'..hen  several  demonstrators  have  pointed  out  the  same  controlling  factors  from  the 
basis  of  local  experience,  a  uniformity  of  opinion  is  attained.   The  demonstrator 
not  only  finds  joy  in  relating  his  experience  but  demands  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  leader,  since  he  has  pointed  the  way  out.   This  is 
especially  true  if  meetings  previously  have  been  held  on  his  farm  and  those  present 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see,  and  perhaps  to  help  to  measure,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  demonstration.  Each  member  of  the  committee  will  feel  personally  responsible 
for  aiding  as  far  as  possible  in  the  holding  of  program-building  meetings  in  his 
respective  ooaummitya  •  >■-.  , 

An  extract  from  an  Arkansas  supervisor1 s  report  illustrates  the  joint  pro- 
gram.  "The  farm  and  home  program  of  work  for  Mississippi  County  is  possibly  of  as 
great  importance  as  any  subject  in  my  report.   Our  program  of  work  has  been  publisho 
in  bulletin  form  and  is  of  untold  value  in  our  work  and  was  also  of  great  value  in 
making  the  applications  for  farmers  who  asked  for  the  feed  and  seed  loan.  v.re  en- 
deavored to  support  and  put  into  practice  this  program  of  work,   with  such  a  program 
worked  out  with  committees,  there  is  a  feeling  among  farmers  of  responsibility  with 
their  committee  to  help  to  carry  out  the  program  -  a  feeling  that  the  work  is  theirs, 
and  they  willingly  help  to  carry  out  the  plans.   This  moans  a  feeling  of  responsib- 
ility, interest,  sympathy,  and  help  in  constantly  building  a  tetter  county  program 
for  getting  results." 

Program  Building  Around  Enterprise  or  Commodity 

There  was  a  decided  trend  toward  the  development  of  programs  around  an  enter 
prise  or  commodity  interest.   Among  the  State  reports  mentioning  the  effectiveness 
of  this  type  of  program  development  are  -those  of  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  hashing ton.   This  kind  of  program 
development  has  neen  a  natural  evolution  of  the  more  loosely  organized  council  type 
of  program.   It  has  been  only  natural  that  the  farmers'  cooperative  interest  in  com- 
modities such  as  dairying,  cotton,  poultry,  etc.,  should  grow  to  the  point  ".'.here 
associations  have  teen  formed  for  conducting  their  own  business  affairs.   This  type 
of  organization  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in 
fostering  cooperative  marketing.   It  also  servos  as  a  focusing  center  for  a  more 
extensive  consideration  of  enterprise,  outlook,  and  other  data.   In  describing  this 
kind  of  program  building,  Georgia  reports  as  follows:  i!The  enterprise  demonstration 
leaders  in  the  strategic  communities  are  selected  because  of  both  their  location 
and  interest..  The  cooperators  for  an  enterprise  effort  are  secured  from  arwr  and  all 
who  are  in  any  wise  interested  in  different  phases  of  the  enterprise  development. 
The  chairman  of  the  respective  enterprise  committees  are  associated  to  compose  with 
the  executive  committee  the  county  agricultural  board.   The  board  meets  whenever 
there  are  items  of  sufficient  interest  for  their  consideration.   The  county  agricul- 
tural-development program  is  rounded  out  and  has  the  indorsement  and  approval  of  the 
agricultural  board.   The  county  agricultural  federation  then  is  composed  of  a,  centr 
executive  committee  around  which  is  built  the  county  agricultural  board  composed  of 
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this  executive  corn  Itteo  and  chairman  of  county  enterprise  committors.   There  arc 
also  permanent  enterprise  commit tods  of  county-vide  interest,  community  demonstra- 
tion leaders  on  whoso  farms  result  demonstrations  are  conducted,  and  cooperators 
on  a  community  basis  for  the  respective  enterprises.   In  this  type  of  effort  the 
community  is  in  no  wise  omitted,  for  the  reason  that  the  demonstration  leaders  are 
located  in  the  strategic  community  centers  over  the  county.  Enterprise  result 
demonstrations  are  conducted  on  their  farms  at  which  field  meetings  are  hold,  and 
from  time  to  time  tours  of  the  counties  are  conducted  to  these  demonstrations. 
The  enterprise-demonstration  leaders  serve  also  as.  community,  leaders  for  other  ex- 
tension activities.   It  rill  bt  noted  then,  that  when  there  are  tro  or  three  or 
more  different  enterprise  result- demonstration  .leaders  within  the  communities,  there 
is  afforded  a  splendid  nucleus  for  a  community  extension  organization  for  any  and 
all  purposes  in  which  extension  work  may  be  concerned  in  the  particular  community." 

Enterprise  Plans  Developed 

After  the  program  of  work  has  been  agreed  upon,  plans  for  extending  various 
projects  such  as  dairying,  swine,  otc,  are  outlined  by  the  agent,  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  6n' suggestions  from  his  supervisor  and  the  spec- 
ialist concerned.  Extension  workers  have  realized  the  importance  of  limiting  the 
number  of  major  projects  undertaken  so  as  to  obtain  more  convincing  results  through 
mass  attack.   Simple  plans  for  each  enterprise  or  commodity  are  outlined  by  the 
agent  and  his  supervisor,  or,  in  some  instances,  with  representatives  of  the  county 
council.   Some  of  these  outlines  are  arranged  in  calendar  form.   In  other  instances 
agents  have  arranged  in  calendar  form  a  plan  of  work  concerning  all  enterprises, 
and  indicating  what  is  to  be  done  each  month  in  the  year,  such  as  establishing  dem- 
onstrations; seasonal  farm  visits  to  see  that  the  demonstrations  really  demonstrate; 
and  the  formulation  of  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
through  circular  letters,  news  items,  field  meetings,,  tours,  educational  exhibits, 
etc.   Such  a  plan  enables  the  agent  to  keep  before  the  count;?  media  depicting  county 
problems,  and  their  possible  solution  through  demonstrations,  and  giving  other  econ- 
omic information  and  accomplishments.   In  some  instances  each  monthly  plan  of  work 
is  kept  on  the  agent's  desk  or  is  attached  to  his'  calendar  for  ready  reference. 

VOHK  IK  SUBJECT  LLxTTER-EMPHASIZED 

-  Food  Crops 

Reference  has  previously  be  ,n  made  to  the  food  and  feed  campaign  based  on 
the  live-at-homc  program.  As  usual,  corn  received  its  just  share  of  attention. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed' on  winter  cover  crops  followed  by  corn, since  this  pro- 
cedure seems  to  fit  well  into  farm-management  plans  and  soil  improvement  is  sho\m 
on  succeeding  crops.   :;TEc  increase' of  from  10  to  40  bushels  of  corn  has  been  ob- 
tained in  28  counties  in  Georgia  in  292- demonstrations  following  hairy  vetch  and 
Austrian  peas.  Many  farmers  are  beginning  to  save  the  seed  of  Austrian  peas,  1,250 
pounds  being  saved  from  2-g-  acres  in  Putnam,  and  6C0  pounds  being  saved  by  one  farmer 
in  Jasper.  Some  farmers  are  trying  to  seed  the  entire  farm  to  either  vetch  or  peas, 
since  they  have  become  convinced  that  soil  building  is  the  greatest  problem  on 
Georgia  farms,  and  since  they  have  been  receiving  large' increases  from  all  crops 
which  followed  a  crop  of  these  legumes."   "A  corn  demonstration  on  the  thin  prairies 
soil  near  Irwin  in  Barton  County,  Lie,  showed  a  yield  of  40.1  bushels  where  sweet- 
clover  had  been  turned  under  ■  arid  :  superphosphate  used,  as.  compared  .with  a,, yield  of  --.  ..■ 
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16.6  bushels  where  no  sweetclover  was  grown  and  a  row  application  of  75  pounds  of 
2-12-2  fertilizer  used.   Sweetclover  increased  the  yield  of  corn  from  51  to  78  bushel 
per  acre  on  one  Linn  County,  Ho.,  farm  and  doubled  the  yield  on  another." 

Several  States  conducted  corn-acreage  contests,   in  Ohio  about  70  fields 
::ere  checked,  of  which  8  qualified  with  the  required  IOC  bushels  per  acre.   -Ohio's 
second  corn-harvest  field  day  was  held  in  Miami  County.   T  e  aim  of  this  field  day 
was  to  dramatize  the  significance  of  corn  in  the  life  of  this  State  by  bringing  to- 
gether at  one  location  a  large  group  of  people  interested  in  improvement  of  the 
corn  crop,  and  to  present  there  the  outstanding  contributions  of  recent  years  toward 
improved  methods  of  efficient  production,  handling,  and  utilization.   This  field  day 
was  a  cooperative  project  of  the  extension  workers  in  agricultural  engineering,  farm 
crops,  rural  economics,  and  soils,  and  of  a  farm  journal  whose  representative  was  in 
charge  of  the  State  corn-husking  contest.   Demonstrations  and  exhibits  on  corn  mach- 
inery, farm  management ,  farm  crops  and  soils,  and  the  husking  contest  were  the  featur 
attractions.   Approximately  13,000  people  from  all  over  the  State  were  present." 

Crops  which  received  considerable  attention  by  county  agents  in  several 
Southern  States  were  hegari  and  sagrain.   These  crops  seem  particularly  adapted  to 
the  Mississippi  Delta  area.   Louisiana  reported  as  follows:   "Sagrain  does  exception- 
ally well  on  the  poorly  drained,  stiff,  buckshot  soils  of  the  alluvial'  section  "..here 
corn  is  usually  a  failure  and  the  cotton  crop  is  uncertain.   On  this  type  of  soil, 
which  is  very  fertile,  estimated  yields  run  from  60  to  75  bushels  per  acre.   When 
shocked  the  sagrain  -."ill  remain  in  the  field  until  January  or  February.   Extension 
work  with  these  crops  has  been  confined  largely  to  their  introduction.   The  increase, 
yield  of  15  bushels  on  demonstrations  reported  by  the  agents  is  in  comparison  to 
corn  yields  under  similar  conditions." 

"The  average  yield  of  corn  in  Rusk  Count",  Tex.,  is  estimated  at  12  bushels 
per  acre  whereas  yields  from   hegari  demonstrations  havo  averaged  23  bushels  of 
heads  and  1  ton  of  forage  per  acre.  For  that  reason  the  growing  of  hegari  for  feed 
will  continue  to  receive  attention." 

Pasture  Demonstrations 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  interest  in  pastures  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.   Many  excellent  records  were  kept  on  demonstrations,  which  served  as  a 
tasis  for  arousing  general  interest.   A  practical  illustration  of  the  returns  from 
top-dressing  is  supplied  by  a  demonstrator  from  New  Hampshire,   fie  top-dressed  5 
acres  on  April  4,  with  500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer.   Vithin  four  weeks  he 
turned  his  cows  on  the  crop  and  they  grazed  it  intermittently  for  six  weeks.   Two 
tests  during  the  period  showed  a  production  of  7,000  pounds  more  milk  for  May  and 
June,  1931,  than  for  the  same  months  in  1931,  in  spite  of  one  less  cow  and  800 
pounds  less  grain  in  1931.   Eased  on  prices  at  the  time,  the  extra  milk  was  worth 
,,189  and  the  grain  saved  $16.   The  net  increase  in  income,  allowing  for  the  075 
spent  for  fertilizer  and  later,  was  §130. 

"A  pasture  demonstration  in  Lamar  County,  Tex.,  comprised  27  acres  sown  to 
clover,  alsike,  two  varieties  of  iespedeza,  fescue  grass,  Dallas  grass,  and  wild  rye 
in  Bermuda-grass  sod.  Forty-seven  head  of  beef  cattle, starting  with  27  cows  that 
dropped  20  calves,  were  grazed  on  this  pasture  un&ii  November  fifcet,  and  rec aired  no 
other  f sod  .after  March  first.   No  grain  feed  of  any  kind  was  given  to  the  cows  or 
calves.   The  total  weight  of  the  cows  at  the  beginning  was  18,900  pounds.   On  Novem- 
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ber  first,  the  20  calves  and  27  cons  had  gained  50,500  pounds  -  over  1,000- pounds 
per  acre  of  grass  -  which  at  4  cents  a  'pound  for  the  beef  gain  would  be  over  §40 
per  acre  for  the  grassland." 

'  .  Potato-seed  Certification  and  Lisease  Control 

Throughout  the  entire  potato  belt  one  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work  has 
been  the  use  of  certified  seed.   The  following  extract  from  a  New  Hampshire  report 
"..'ill  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  work.   "In  1921,  65  certified  seed 
demonstrations  were  conducted  in  all  parts  cf  the  State,  with  results  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  certified  seed,  the  increase  in  yield  being  71  bushels  per  acre.  With 
that  kind  of  a  start,  potato  growers  have  steadily  increased  their  use  of  certified 
seed,  until  in  1931  they  used  approximately  35,000  bushels,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent 
over  1930,  and  of  50  per  ^ent  over  1929.   This  seed  planted  more  than  one-fourth  of 
New  Hampshire's  acreage,  and  Now  Hampshire  now  raises  enough  certified  seed  to  take 
care  of  its  Qxin.   needs.  Years  ago  a  'blight  year'  always  resulted  in  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  bushels  of  potatoes  being  destroyed  by  rot.  Nineteen  thirty  one  conditions 
were  favorable  for  blight,  which  caused  considerable  loss,  in  gardens  and  some,  neg- 
lected fields,  but  so  generally  are  the  good  spraying  or  dusting  practices  recom- 
mended by  cou'nty  agents  being  followed,  that  blight  and  insects  are  now  being  well 
controlled." 

Wheat-Smut  Control 

Though  many  reports  of  variety  selection  and  economic  wheat  production  were 
made  by  county  agents,  disease  control  demanded  the  greatest  attention.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  Minnesota  county  report  serves  to  illustrate  the  type  of  work 
done. 

"Records  show  that  where  field  smut  counts  run  less  than  1  per  cent  smutty 
they  do  not  grade  smutty  on  the  market.   Thirty-nine  and  four  tenths  per  cent  of  the 
checked  fields  were  treated  and  were  marketed  clean.   Twenty  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing untreated,  fields  with  one  and  8  tenths  per  cent  smut  were  graded  smutty  on  the 
market.  Using  these  figures  for  percentages  in  the  county,  based  on  the  1929'  yield 
at  12  bushels  per  acre  and  5  cents  a  bushel  discount  in  price  due  to  smut,  the  1931 
price  loss  would  amount  to  $3,565.56,  and  a  field  loss  to  the  equivalent  of  710.53 
acres.   This  field  loss  would  amount  to  §4,263,  making  the  total  smut  and  field' 
loss  $7,828.56  in  1931  as  compared  to  $35,0CC  in  1930,  the  actual  saving  in  the  smut 
campaign  being  $27,171.44,  or  about  10  times  the  actual  cost  to  the  county  of  main- 
taining a  full  program  of  county  extension  work  for  one  year  including  the  services 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent." 


Horticulture  Received  Greater  Attention 


■Y^.g.Q.^a'ble  Gardening. 


"The  agent  in  Washakie  County,  Wyo.,  did  a  commendable  piece  of  work  this 
year  in  inducing  a  number  of  farmers  to  grow  seed  beans  -  Burpee's  Stringless  in- 
stead of  Great  Northerns  -  and  to  set  up  a  small  growers'  association.  He  obtained 
a  supply  of  seed,  advised  with  the  farmers  during:  the  growing  season,  and  helped 
them  to  sell  their  crop  cooperatively.   Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  good  seed  were 
grown  and  sold  at  "5  cents  a  pound,  or  for' a  total  amount  of  $10,000.   If  these  grow- 
ers had -continued  to  grow  Great  Northerns,  the  same  amount  of  seed  would,  at  -present 
prices,  have  been  worth  $6,000  less." 
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"In  1929,  an  Arkansas  farmer  grew  about  130  carloads  of  peaches,  to  find  at 
harvest  time  that  he  only  had  30  carloads  that  would  do  to  ship.   The  100  carloads 
were  ruined  by  worms.   This  year  he  asked  the  county  agent  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  his  orchard.   This  grower  used  every  control  measure  recommended  by  the  extension 
service.   The  insects  were  present  in  the  orchard  early  in  the  season,  but  when  har- 
vest time  came  only  three  or  four  wormy  peaches  wore  found  and  he  sold  93  carloads 
of  peaches  with  practically  no  culls." 

Livestock  Demonstrations  Emphasized 

Swine  Feeding  and  Management . 

There  was  a  decided  and  -.widespread  interest  in  swine  sanitation,  illustrated 

Vy  the  following  extract: 

"Swine  sanitation  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  hog  raisers  in  Kansas. 
In  1929,  only  557  hog  raisers  followed  a  definite  system  of  swine  sanitation;  in 
1930,  1,9,93;  and  in  1931,  the  reports  show  that  2,949  hog  raisers  cooperated." 

The  following  extract  from  a  Texas  report  illustrates  how  feeding  demonstra- 
tions were  conducted: 

"Perhaps  no  undertaking  gave  such  satisfactory  results  for  the  time  devoted 
to  it  as  that  spent  in  the  interest  of  encouraging  the  use  of  self-feeders  in  swine 
demonstrations.   As  a  result  of  using  them  in  50  swine  demonstrations,  364  farmers 
were  induced  to  build  their  feeders  according  to  the  plans  furnished  through  blue 
prints  from  the  extension  service.  Ninety-four  of  these  farmers  built  standard 
water  troughs,  and  73  hog  houses  were  built  on  plans  recommended.   By  use  of  methods 
recommended  by  our  agents,  farmers  are  demonstrating  that  cheap  feed  can  be  fed  to 
cheap  hogs  at  a  substantial  margin  of  profit.   This  excerpt  from  the  Lubbock  County 
report  indicates  some  of  the  results,  f Twenty-throe  self-feeders  have  been  built 
this  year,  making  a  total  of  thirty  five,  with  67G  hogs  on  feed.   Demonstrators 
have  kept  records  on  331  hogs  fed  out  which  produced  a  total  of  57,345  pounds  of 
pork  at  a  feed  cost  of  $21,263.88  or  3.9  cents  per  pound.  ♦  •' 

Although  the  patrons  of  the  five  shipping  associations  in  Iowa  County,  Iowa, 
received  $382, 893.14  less  money  than  in  the  previous  year  as  the  result  of  lower 
prices,  the  volume  of  commodities  marketed  increased  3.4  per  cent.   The  associations 
moved  757  cars  of  hogs,  91  of  cattle, and  25  of  sheep,  a  total  of  874  carloads  that 
returned  a  gross  sum  of  $931,802.45.   Savings  through  the  use  of  cooperatives  are 
placed  at  $15,650.   Cost  of  marketing  hogs  has  been  reduced  to  32  cents  per  hundred- 
weight as  compared  to  54  cents  in  1922.   This  difference  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  increasing  use  of  direct  markets,  some  of  which  buy  on  track  at  point  of 
loading. 


J-O 


5.^.1ii®£  Cows  iviore  Prof  i  tar  lg_. 

The  following  extracts  were  chosen  from  many  excellent  reports  on  dairying. 

"Herd- improvement  associations. -The  relation  between  high  production  and 
economical  production  is  shown  by  records  taken  from  the  North  Dakota  association's 
operations  in  1P30.   Py  averaging  these  results  it  is  shown  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  milk  42  cows  having  an  average  production  of  200  pounds  to  return  $1,000 
over  their  feed  costs;  whereas,  if  cows  producing  500  pounds  were  being  milked, 
only  11  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  above  the  cost  of  their  feed. 
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For  the  herds  of  North  Dakota  an  average  of  300  pounds  production  has  been  set  as  a 
desirable  and  attainable  goal.  Even  with  this  production  only  22  cows  would  be  re- 
quired as  compared'  with-  42  of  the  200-pound  producers,  to  produce.  $1,. 000  over  the 
cost  of  feed.   It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  by  using  the  larger  number  of 
low-producing  cows,  a  much  greater  total  production  would  result,  which  always  has 
a  depressing  effect  on  prices.  For  instance,  the  42  cov;s  referred  to  above  would 
have  to  produce  1,800  pounds  more  butterfat  than  the  22  cows  of  the  300-pound  class 
to  bring  the  same  income  over  feed  costs,  thus  adding  to  the  surplus  and  lowering 
prices  for  butterfat." 

"California  had  a  long-time  dairy- improvement  program,  first  adopted  on  the 
basis  of  the  1920  census  figures,  which  has  been  under  way.  since  1922,  with  a  long- 
time goal  -  265  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  in  1930.  At  the  time  this  goal  was  set, 
a  definite  program  was  also  adopted  for  accomplishing  it  which  included  methods  to 
be  emphasized.   Programs  with  annual  goals  are  made  each  year  in  an  attempt  to  make 
progress  toward  the  long-time  goal. 

"The  program  has  not  been  varied,  although  emphasis  has  been  changed  some- 
what on  such  different  phases  of  the  program  as  seemed  advisable.   During  1930  there 
was  produced  477,585,886  pounds  of  butterfat  more  than  the  same . cows  would  have 
given  had  their  production  remained  at  the  average  of  10  years,  earlier.  At  the 
average  farm  price  of  all  butterfat  in  California  during  the  year,  this  production 
resulted  in  a  return  of  ^25,980,655  more  to  dairymen  in  California  during  1930  than 
they  would  have  received  had  the  average  production  remained  at  182  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  cow  per  year,  as  it  was  in  1920.   The  increased  return  to  dairy  farmers  in 
California  during  the  period  of  this  program,  due  alone  to  the  increase  in  average 
production,  has  amounted  to  more  than  $125,000,000." 

Economic  Feeding  a  Bcisis  for  E eef_  Fro du ct i on. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  present  economic  depression  farmers  have  been  encour- 
aged by  county  agents  to  produce  their  home  meat  supply.   ;,'Lyon  County,  Kans.,  repor 
ed  meat-cutting,  curing,  and  canning  demonstrations  held  by  the  agents  in  16  commun- 
ities; and  that  36  families  had  canned  4,423  pounds  and  1,528  quarts  of  beef,  cost- 
ing approximately  $1,865  to  raise  and  butcher.   This  meat  was  valued  at  $2 ,.320  and 
effected  a  saving  of  £1,0.55,  as  compared  with  the  purchase  price  of  the  same  amount 
of  meat. " 

"Demonstrations  and  result  summary  meetings  were  held  in  the  major  beef  pro- 
ducing -counties.   The  results  of  the  333  feeding  demonstrations,  affecting  18,900 
head  of  cattle,  showed  an  average  profit  of  $10.10  per  calf  over  the  profit  derived 
from  the  common  methods  formerly  practiced.  Actual  sales  of  calves  showed  net  pro- 
fits up  to  §20  per  head  during  a  season  when  most  cattlemen  lost  money. •  Progress 
may  be  noted  by  comparing  the  102  demonstrations  held  in  1930  with  9,428  cattle  in- 
volved, with  the  333  demonstrations  held  in  1931  involving  18,800  cattle.   The  in- 
crease over  the  gain  derived  from  the  usual  method  of.. handling  "calves  totaled     ■••  w 
§198,800  for  the  18,800  cattle  used  in  the  demonstration." 

Disease  Control,  and  Economic  Production  and  ifexketing  in Sheep  Work. 

"The  toll  of  sheep  diseases  and  sheep  parasites  is,  .immense.  ■  Mendocino 
County,  Cal. ,.  reported  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  of  sheep  lo.ss  through  prevention, 
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vrtiich,  over  a  3-year  period,  represents  (■■250, 000 i   This  amount  of  saving  is  not 
exaggerated  when  one  reads  of  two  lots  of  lambs,  1,125  in  each  lot,  one  lot  being 
treated  for  internal  parasites,  and  the  other  left  untreated.  Both  lots  had  the 
same  care  and  feed;  one  lot  was  treated  twice  with  5  cc  nema  capsules" ( tetra 
chlorethlene)  with  a  10-day  interval  between  treatments.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
period  the  treated  lot  had  81  tail-end  lambs  while  the  untreated  lot  had  271. T? 

A  comparison  of  sheep  extension  work  in  llarion  County,  Ivans.,  shows  that  42 
cooperators  shippud  850  lambs  in  1920,  and  93  cooperatively  shipped  3,2G2  lambs  in 
1931. 

"A  campaign  was  put  on  in  the  12  loading  lamb-producing  counties  in  Virginia, 
and,  as  a  result,  34,278  lambs  were  docked  and  castrated,  59,091  ewes  were  treated 
for  stomach  worms,  and  11,463  lambs  were  shipped  cooperatively.  Buck  lambs  were 
marketed  after  the  middle  of  June  and  all  lambs  lacking  in  quality  wore  severely 
penalized  through  much  of  the  lamb-mark; ting  season.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  this  work  to  farmers  in  these  12  counties  during  the  1931  season 
was  §48,575," 

A  series  of  lamb  carcass-cutting  demonstrations  ."ere  put  on  in  nine  of  the 
largest  eitj.es  of  "Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  students,  house. .'ives,  and  meat  dealers 
The  purpose  of  this  campaign  was  to  give  information  as  to  the  low  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  lamb  in  Virginia,  the  need  for  improved  cutting  and  retail  methods,  and 
the  value  of  lamb  in  the  human  diet.  Thirty-one  demonstrations  were  given  in  the 
principal  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  11,245  persons." 

Flock-Management  Demonstrations . 


An  extract  from  a  Louisiana  report  illustrates  the  tyre  of  flock-management 
data  reported  by  many  States.   "Poultry  improvement  is  being  stimulated  by  thu  grow 
healthy  chick  demonstrations  and  the  demonstration  flocks  located  in  the  various 
parishes.   The  poultry  shows,  egg  shows,  egg-laying  contests,  and  the  Louisiana 
Poultry  Improvement  Association  also  stimulated  poultry  production.  The  average 
production  for  100  demonstration  flocks  was  150.2  eggs  p^r  bird  with  the  highest 
production  being  245  eggs  per  bird  from  a  flock  of  29  hens  at  a  profit  of  ^190. 
The  average  profit  on  all  farms  was  0250.24,  with  an  average  of  154  chickens  per 
farm.      -v.  r  ige  income  per  hen  per  year  over  cost  of  feed  on  the  100  farms  was 
-.  1.90.   These  figures  compare  favorably  with  1929-30,  where  we  find  that  the  average 
return  per  bird  was  $2.02  above  feed  cost.   The  feed  cost  per  bird  for  1930-31  was 
$2.22  as  compared  with  §2.78  for  1929-30.   These  records  show  conclusively  that 
poultry  can  be  made  a  profitable  side  line  on  the  average  Louisiana  farm  when  proper 
care  and  management  are  given." 

The  brick  brooder  for  poultry,  like  th--  trench  silo  for  dairying,  has,  under 
the  present  conditions,  been  a  boon  to  the  farmer  in  several  States.   The  brooder 
is  usually  made  from  brick  or  stone  laid  in  clay  around  a  gasoline  drum  in  which _ 
wood  is  used  as  fuel.  Georgia  reports  as  many  as  30  built  in  one  county.   "As  many 
as  20,000  baby  chicks  have  been  ordered  in  one  county  to  sell  in  cooperative  coop 
broiler  car  on  the  Easter  market.  The  poultry  sales  in  one  district  amounted  to 
$147,000,  and  the  cooperative  egg  sales  totaled  §22,500. " 

There  has  be~n  a  decided  increase  in  the  assistance  rendered  turkey  growers. 
In  many  counties  in  several  States  instruction  by  specialists  has  been  given  in 
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killing  and  grading.   "In  McCullock  County,  Tex.,  93  per  cent  of  the  60  carloads  of 
turkeys  shipped  out  of  Brady  this  year  graded  No.  l's.  Figured  in  number  of  turkeys, 
with."  2,000  dressed  turkeys  to  the  car,  would  make  only  6,000  turkeys  graded  No.  2's 
out  of  a  total  of  120,000.   In  1928  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  we're  No.  l's;  in 
1929  about  70  per  cent;  in  1930,  76  per  cent;  and  this  year,  93  per  cent.  Translated 
into  increased  value  at  20  cents  per  pound,  figuring  No,  2's  at  half  price,  means 
$60,000  increased  valuation  over  1923.   In  1928  very  little  was  known  about  internal 
parasites  in  poultry  and  the  damage  they  do.  An  intensive  program  of  demonstrations 
on  worming,  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  was  started  at  that  time.   Over  100 
demonstrations  on  these  subjects  have  been  completed  since  1328.  The  mortality  of 
poults,  from  hatching  until  market  time,  has  been  reduced  about  30  per  cent.  Prior 
to  1929,  an  average  of  not  more  than  five  poults  per  hen  kept  were  raised  to  market. 
This  year  records  of  10  demonstrators  and  cooperators  show  that  an  average  of  12 
turkeys  from  each  hen  kept  were  marketed." 

"Assistance  given  turkey  growers  by  county  agents  in  Minnesota  has  included 
much  help  in  developing  better  methods  of  marketing,  securing  better  breeding  stock, 
and  buying  feed  and  supplies  more  advantageously.  Pennington  County  growers  have 
organized  a  turkey-breeders'  association,  which  acts  for  them  in  selling  surplus 
breeding  stock,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  in  burying  turkey  feed.   Last  year  75,000 
tons  of  turkey  mash  were  purchased,  and  orders  for  150,000  tons  have  been  placed 
for  delivery  in  February,  1932.   In  1931  about  $3,000  worth  'of  eggs  were  sold.  At 
present  the  association  has  contracted  for  between  30,000  and  40,000  eggs  for  del- 
ivery next  spring." 

EROSION  CONTROL  MEASURES  INCREASED 

"Ao  a  means  of  preventing  soil  erosion  and  of  conserving  the  soil  resources 
of  the  State,  county  farm  agents  in  Oklahoma  were  responsible  for  the  terracing  of 
211,103  acres  of  farm  land  in  1931.   County  agents  themselves  ran  lines  and  directed 
the  construction  of  terraces  on  more  than  half  of  'this  acreage.  Under  the  direction 
of  county  farm  agents  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  extension  farm  engineer,  2,426 
farmers  and  farm  boys  ■.••ore  trained  in  the  use  of  the  farm. lever  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  terraces  to  the  point  where  they  were  competent  to  do  terracing  work  for 
themselves  and  for  other  farmers.   Through  the  efforts  of  county  farm  "agents,  over 
1,200  farm  levels  and  over  1,500  terracing  graders  are  now  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  State  for  use  in  terracing  their  own  land  and  the  land  of  others." 

An  extract  from  a  Louisiana  report  illustrates  the  method  of  approach  and 
the  accomplishment  in  a  single  county.   "Do  Soto  being  a  hill  parish  where  most  of 
the  soil  is  subject  to  erosion,  terracing  is  one  of  the  major  projects.   In  cooper- 
ation with  the  extension  engineer,  three  1-day  terracing  schools  were  held  in  three 
communities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  89  persons.  Tie  county  agent  has  seven 
farm  levels  with  nine  leaders  qualified  to  help  farmers  with  their  terracing  problems 
Sixteen  method  demonstrations  were  given  in  laying  off  and  constructing  terraces. 
With  the: cooperation  of  the  leaders  in  terracing  and  with  the  equipment  available, 
^  2,566  acres  wore  terraced  this  year." 

METHODS  OF  SPREADING  INFLUENCE  OF  WORK  DEMONSTRATED 

Agents'  Plan  of  Work 

After  the  program  has  been  determined,  or  during  its  development,  the  agent 
drafts  a  definite- plan  of  work  to  extend  the  program  to  as  many  farms" as  possible. 
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Such  plans  provide  for  presenting  through  various  means  and  agencies  facts  which 
show  the  local,  national,  and  world-wide  situation.  Flans  have  been  devised  to 
influence  individuals  and  groups  to  realize  underlying  difficulties  and  to  take 
steps j in  cooperation  with- the  county  agent  and  other  extension  workers,  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.   Since  "seeing  is  believing,"  such  plans  provide  some  means  of 
having  as  many  people  as  possible  see  the  demonstration  which  illustrates  the  fin- 
ancial gain  or  added  comfort  to  be  derived  from  its  practice. 

There  was  a  decided  trend  toward  more  definitely  planning  demonstrations  to 
answer  problems  and  perfecting  a  systematic  follow  up  to  procure  records  and  to  keep  ( 
these  records  before  the  public. 

Field  meetings  and  tours  were  the  most  potent  means  of  bringing  the  results 
of  these  demonstrations  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Minnesota  reported  422 
tours  with  an  attendance  of  19,243  people.  An  extract  from  a  Florida  report  illus- 
trates how  farmers  were  influenced.   "A  citrus  grower  remarked  that  he  would  gladly 
pay  for  having  Crotalaria  eradicated  from  his  place  should  it  happen  to  get  there, 
but,  after  a  tour  over  the  county  and  hearing  the  report  from  other  growers  on  re- 
sults obtained,  he  ordered  seed  for  40  acres  of  grovo  and  is  now  one  of  the  biggest 
boosters  for  Crotalaria,  and,  incidentally,  for  extension  work." 

A  study  of  the  value  of  demonstrations  in  getting  practices  adopted  was 
made  in  three  counties  in  Missouri. 

T-Vs  total  number  of  records  obtained  by  interviewing  farmers  was  320.   Some 
of  the  deductions  drawn  from  these  studies  are  as  follows:   Fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  320  interviewed  knew  about  these  demonstrations.  Of  the  163  who  knew  about  the 
demonstrations,  67  per  cent  said  that  they  had  been  told  about  them,  83  per  cent 
had  read  about  them  in  newspapers,  and  73  per  cent  had  road  about  them  in  circular 
letters.   Of  the  320  farmers  interviewed  78  per  cent  knew  the  county  agent;  24  per 
cent,  -who  knew  of  the  demonstrations,  were  familiar  with  all  the  things  demonstrated 
42  per  cent  had  soon  the.  demonstrations;  25  per  cent  had  attended  meetings  on  the 
demonstration;  85  per  cent  were  owners;  59  per  cent  are  now  following  some  of  the 
practices. 

Distance  away  from  the  demonstration  had  some  influence,  as  shown  by   the 
fact  that  100  per  cent  of  the  persons  interviewed  within  on.„  mile  of  the  demonstra- 
tion knew  about  it,  and  25  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  24  miles  away  knew  about 
the  demonstration. 

Use  of  Illustrative  Material 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  use  of  film  strips  by  county  agents. 
Many  of  these  films  were  developed  on  an  enterprise  basis  and  local  pictures,  sup- 
plemented by  those  from  the  State  office, were  used.   Film  strips  furnished  by  the 
visual  instruction  and  editorial  division  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension-  ' 
Work,  were  us^-d  also.   Twenty-four  South  Dakota  extension  workers  had  cameras,  and 
eighteen  had  projector  equipment. 

County  Agents  Trained. 

In  many  States  supervisors  studied'  the  work  with  the  agent.  An  extract  fron 
an  Arkansas  report  serves  to  illustrate  this  fact:   "A  systematic  check  up  on  the 
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carrying  out  of  county  plans  has  boon  made  including  all  phaso-s  of  work  in  counties, 
and  oach  quarter  a  full  report  on  the  work  has  boon  sent  back  to  the  agents  and  has 
served  as  a  balance  wheel  to  a  complete,  full-rounded  program  of  courity  activities. 
In  this  connection,  visits  to  counties  were  made,  demonstrations  were  visited  in 
the  field,  and  the  need  of  a  full  program  of  work  was  constantly  impressed  on  the 
agents.   The  result  has  boon  the  best-completed  program  in  years,  as  shown  in  both 
statistical  and  narrative  reports  of  all  agents." 

progress  in  e:ctznsion  WORK  ICASURZD 

A  number  of  States  collected  facts  which  depicted  the  progress  made  in  var- 
ious enterprises  conducted  on  a  state-wide  or  count;/  basis.   Florida  showed  that 
potato  inspection  work  had  grown  from  inspection  of  552  carloads  in  1927  to  11,795 
carloads  in  1931.  North  Dakota  showed  that  27  county  agent  counties  in  1930  each 
sold,  on  an  average,  ^43,000  more  worth  of  dairy  products  than  did  non  county-agent 
counties  from  the  same  number  of  dairy  cows. 

;'Chouteau  County,  Mont.,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pur^-so^d  work 
started  in  1924  with  one  grower, who  used  pure  seed  on  10  acres  and  produced  120 
bushels  of  seed  or  3  bushels  per  acre  more  than  was  produced  on  the  chock  plot  of 
common  seed.   In  1925  there  were  10  growers  with  350  acres;  and  in  1926,  25  growers 
with  700  acres.   The  following  data  show  the  increase  sincu  1926  and  the  total 
result^  for  8  years. 


1951 

Number  of  farmers  using  improved  seed .  . .     950 

Number  of  acres. ............ 90,000 
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3 -year  total 

2,686 
270,350 

2,853,120 


Value ........ 


. . .^279, 240. 
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Michigan  reported  that  in  Chippewa  County  10,000  to  11,000  tons  of  refuse 
lime  were  spread  on  farms  in  the  county  through  the  efforts  of  the  agent.   wThis 
is  enough  to  lime  at  least  3,000  acr^s.   Lime  users  say  that  w2  more  return  from 
production  on  a  limed  acre  is  a  conservative  estimate.   This  means  an  increase  oach 
year  from  this  source  of. '6,000 

During  the  last  seven  years  117  purebred  dairy  bulls  have  been 
placed  directly  by  the  county  agent.  At  a  conservative  figure  if  five 
daughters  were  left  by  each  bull,  each  daughter  producing  an  average  of 
25  pounds  of  fat  more  than  her  dam,  a  total  of  14,625  pounds  of  fat 
would  result  each  year,  which,  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound,  would  return 5,850 

The  county  agent  started  the  farmers  to  threshing  clover  seed. 
Three  carloads  of  the  1930  crop  were  shipped.   The  lowest  price  received 
was  12  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  of 7, 200 

The  county  agent  introduced  flax  as  a  cash  crop.  At  least  20 
carloads  of  the  1930  crop  wore  shipped,  bringing  at  least  02,000  a 
carload,  or  a  total  of....„ 40,000 
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